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Nursery Trade Has Too Many Associations 


Almost “Associationed” To Death, Says J. Howes Humphreys—But Retail Associa- 
tion Would Be Improvement Over American Association 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

As to my views on a Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association: 

I think we have entirely too many Nursery 
associations as it is. We have our state 
associations and the national association 
and half a dozen other in-between associa- 
tions and if we do not look out, we will be 
“associationed” to death. 

I have given the question of a Retail As- 
sociation much consideration and for a re- 
tail man I think almost any kind of retail 
association would be an improvement over 
the American Association. 

J. Howes Humphreys 

Chestnut Hill, Phila. 


Retailer Indorses Idea 
Editor American Nurseryman: 
I think the proposed national organization 
of retail Nurserymen would be beneficial to 
the retail trade. 


Paris, Ill. A. E. Moyer 


Electricity Helps Nurserymen 

It’s not the heat of the air but the tem- 
perature of the soil that makes the seedlets 
sprout in the spring, or any other time. 

With that for an idea, Peter Henderson, 
horticulturist, Red Bank, N. J., and experts 
of a large electric company, have evolved a 
method of heating the soil and letting that 
warm both seeds and air, instead of heating 
the air, as in greenhouses, and letting that 
warm the soil and seeds. 

The reversal of the process, says Mr. Hen- 
derson, so reduces the cost of artificially 
warming growing areas that any one can 
make himself a greenhouse in the back yard. 

Spring has been advanced at Mr. Hender- 
son’s farm by five or six weeks. A network 
of bare wires is spread over a bed of ashes, 
the soil is tossed over the wires and the 
seed is planted. A thermostat turns the 
electricity on and off as needed. 


Prize Roses—At the Chicago Garden & 
Flower Show last month, Peter Hinner, man- 
ager, L. C. Gould Nurseries, Inc., Woodstock, 
lli., won first and second honors with the 
following roses: Ellen, Talisman, Premier, 
Supreme, Herbert Hoover and Mrs. F. P. 
Pierson, first awards; Briar Cliff and Souve- 
nir de Claudius Pernet, second awards. 


In an address recently before the Lowell 
Educational club, James J. McMannon, Dra- 
cut, Mass., urged the landscaping of unsight- 
ly filling stations as an important step in 
highway beautification. 





To Study Industrial Planning 

A broad discussion of the practical aspects 
of industrial planning to stabilize produc- 
tion and employment, will take place at the 
twentieth annual meeting of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce May 17-20, San Francisco. 
The subject will be taken up at a special 
group session by industrial leaders who 
have had actual experience with some 
phase of business planning. 

The possibilities and effects of planned 
economy will be considered from three view- 
points: Individual company planning for 
continuity of production and employment; 
Industrial planning through trade associa- 
tions; Community and regional economic 
planning. 

In announcing the program for this special 
group session, Silas H. Strawn, President of 
the Chamber, said: “Industrial planning to 
regularize production and employment is be- 
ing recognized by employers as an essential 
element of successful business management. 
Its tangible value has been demonstrated 
repeatedly in many different lines of indus- 
try. 

“The object of advanced planning of in- 
dustrial operations is not only to increase 
the stability and prosperity of business en- 
terprises, but also to reduce unemployment. 
In face of a reduced volume of business, 
many industrial corporations have so organ- 
ized their productive processes as to provide 
continuous employment to large numbers of 
employees during the last two years. A 
critical examination of such company plan- 
ning discloses the existence of fundamental 
principles which can be adapted to many 
situations. 

“Cooperative planning by industries 
through organized business groups can lead 
to constructive measures for regularizing 
industrial operations. 

“In this conference, industrial executives 
will discuss those principles of industrial 
planning which have proved effective in 


large and small plants, regardless of the 
type of industry represented. Considera- 
tion will be given to the possibilities of co- 
operative planning by industries through the 
medium of trade associations and by com- 
munities through organized business groups.” 


Interstate Trade Chart 

A wall chart giving general requirements 
for interstate shipment of Nursery stock has 
just been issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. State Laws and Regulations in 
effect on January 1, 1932 have been sum- 
marized and tabulated in concise form for 
the information of concerns doing business 
outside their own state. The table has five 
main sections: A—Action to be taken before 
doing business; B—Plants which must be 
certified; C—Action to be taken when ship- 
ping; D-How stock is handled on arrival; 
Periodic reports required. The chart is very 
comprehensive and invaluable for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. Copies may 
be procured upon request from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Tree Planting Offer—The South Dakota 
Extension Service, Brookings, is working in 
conjunction with the state Nurserymen’s as- 
sociation in a campaign to interest farmers 
in tree growing. 

Three hundred seedlings ranging from six 
to 18 inches high may be purchased for $3, 
the assortment including American white 
elm, green ash, Chinese elm and Russian 
olive. Schools may purchase 50 Chinese 
elms three to four feet high at the same 
figure. 

To obtain benefits of the offers, the buyer 
must agree to give the little trees careful at- 
tention and report to the state assosciation 
on progress of the plants. 


The Albany, Ga., Chamber of Commerce 
has secured ten acres of land for the pur- 
pose of growing thousands of seedlings for 
use in reforestation throughout the state. 
Highway and forestry projects have import- 
ant place on 1932 program. 








Recent Progress in Plant Propagation 
By Harold C. Esper, Department Horticulture 0. S. U. 


Of the institutions that have made prog- 
ress recently in the propagation field, the 
Boyce Thompson Institute at Yonkers, N. Y., 
has done a good deal of valuable work. 

This institution was started in 1924 with 
the very best of equipment. One of the most 
important pieces of work they have put out 
is on seeds and their storage temperatures. 

The work Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State 
University, has carried on for several years, 
working with soft and harwood cuttings, has 
been reported at various meetings of Nur- 
serymen. Further work shows that the posi- 
tion of the cut was unimportant in hardwood 
cuttings. High temperature for a period of 
two weeks at the start of the storage period 
has proven beneficial. 

Mr. Klein, O. S. U., worked with sugar so- 
lutions on cuttings. He found that immature 
cuttings were benefited by the sugar so- 
lutions. He also stated that potassium per- 


manganate acted as a fungicide as well as 
stimulating root action at the base of the 
cutting. 

Slag, and slag and peat, were the most 
satisfactory media for evergreen cuttings. 
I found that cuttings of retinospera, thuja, 
and juniperus rooted best when taken in No- 


vember. Taxus cuspidata cuttings rooted 
best when taken in December and early 
January. 


Crocker and Barton, Boyce-Thompson In- 
stitute, report that apple seed %-2% years 
old, germinates in 3% months at 41-50°F. 
Peat was the best stratification medium. 
The same results were obtained with peach 
seeds. If the storage temperature was 
dropped to 32°F. the germination was cut 
down. Many rose seeds reacted in a similar 
way. Amelanchier seeds after-ripen well in 
four months at 32-41°F. If the temperature 
is raised to.50°F. the affects are detrimental. 
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High Standing of Industry Up to Nurserymen 


Assumption That Days of Nursery Salesman Are Past Unjustified—Close Cooperation 


With Fellow Nurserymen Keynote of Progress 
By Bjornsen Loss, Lake City, Minn., Before Northern Retail Association 


the same proportion as other businesses. 

That so many of us have been able to 
survive it so far, speaks volumes for the 
soundness of the Nursery business. 

We find ourselves, most of us, with large 
stocks on hand, planted during boom times 
in expectation of a demand created by boom 
times. That this should cause many of us 
to become: panicky and to a certain extent 
lose our heads, is only what could be ex- 
pected, and so we have seen practices 
spring up, conditions develop which, view- 
ing them from the lofty business pedestal 
of '26, 27, ’28 and ’29, alarm us. 

Distribution Methods Questioned 

We hear everywhere words of caution and 
of criticism, both from members of the pre- 
fession and without. We hear of discontent 
among the ranks, and we see a gradual di- 
vision within the ranks, according to the 
various methods of distribution. We hear 
some of our profession loudly claim that the 
whole method of distribution is all wrong, 
and that we should follow steps with newer, 
more up-to-date methods. We have heard 
the suggestion that the Nursery salesman is 
a thing of the past, and that in order to sur- 
vive, those of us who have been engaged in 
that business, must so change our system 
of distribution so as to keep step with 
progress. 

Room For Development 

It is only a natural consequence of the 
times and the conditions that some of us be- 
come panicky and excited. If we have 
faith in our country and the economic found- 
ation of our country, we know that as the 
social and economic conditions are righting 
themselves, so will our business find their 
proper grooves again, and I fail to see any 
justification for the assumption that the 
days of the Nursery salesmen are past. I 
do see, however, a necessity for greater pro- 
tection for our salesmen and for a greater 
effort toward the education of our salesmen, 
a more scientific effort on the development 
of our sales forces, sales contact and sales 
distribution. 

Protect the Public 

The public is entitled to a _ protection 
against our “fly-by-night” unscrupulous com- 
petitors. The Nurseries with a long time 
experience, with a great investment and a 
record of fair, honest dealing behind them 
are entitled to the patronage of the public 
today and will give them service as they 
have in the past, and as I said, I feel that 
the idea expressed that the time of the Nur- 
sery salesmen is gone, is but an expression 
of our present unsettled, panic times, and 
that rather than to discourage us, it should 
inspire us to greater efforts on our sales 
force. I for one have no criticism to offer 
of the man who forced by the present un- 
usual business conditions finds it necessary 
to employ sales methods which he would not 
otherwise. Let us all be charitable to our 
neighbors, to our competitors. Let us all 
try to help rather than to destroy. Let us 
all have faith in each other. There is noth- 
ing that will tend to disrupt business as 
much as jealous feeling toward eactk. other. 

Pertinent, Timely Suggestions 

The Northern Nurserymen’s Association 
assembled again for the purpose of discus- 
sing some of the problems which are troub- 
ling us have probably done more toward 
stabilizing the retail Nursery business in the 
Northwest than any factor I know of. Much 
ean still be done, and I feel safe in predict- 
ing that much will be done. 

I have a few definite suggestions to offer 
for the purpose of further cementing the 


T« Nursery business has suffered in 





fraternal bond which ties us together, and I 
am offering them in all humbleness and with 
the hope that you will at least give some 
time to the consideration of these sugges- 
tions: 

Code of Ethics—I do believe that a com- 
mittee should be appointed for the purpose 
of going over our code of ethics. Conditions 
may have so changed our attitude to many 
things as to make this necessary. 

Vigilance Committee—I believe that the 
Northern Nurserymen’s Association should 
have an active Vigilance Committee, com- 
posed of members from the various states 
represented within the association. 

Value of Executive Session—The power of 
this association has always laid in the fact 
that when members go together to discuss 
their difficulties, they were able to do so 
in plain words. In the years gone by we 
drifted away from the executive sessions 
where this was possible. We have again 
incorporated in our program an exceutive 
session where the members can meet and 
fully discuss their difficulties and settle 
them between themselves, and I urge upon 
all members not to hesitate to bring their 
problems and to approach the discussion 
with clarity in their hearts, with earnest- 
ness, sincerity and with willingness to give 
and take. If that is done, I bespeak for this 
association continued prosperity. 

National Retail Organization—I suggest 
that we go on record supporting the pro- 
posed organization of a national retail Nur- 
serymen’s organization within the Ameri- 
can Nurserymen’s Association, and I believe 
that not only should the retail Nurserymen’s 
organization be an integral part of the 
American Association, but I also believe 
that the American Association should so di- 
vide itself so as to give opportunity for 
proper expression and proper activities, for 
the many divergent interests within its rank. 
There are the retailers, the wholesalers, the 
mail order men, the landscape men, the 
sales yards, each one of these industries 
have their own different problems that can 
not be solved cooperatively as the Ameri- 
ean Association is now organized, and I be- 
lieve that such a division of the American 
Association would give the association 
greater strength, a wider field and would 
enable it to give better service than it has 
in the past. 

Standardizing Nursery Equipment—Quan- 
tity purchasing is always of advantage, and 
I have always felt there should be some 
way of pooling our purchases of material, 
such as lumber, paper shingletow and plate- 
books. It occurred to me offhand, that our 
secretary could handle such quantity pur- 
chases and receive his compensation by add- 
ing a small commission to all purchases. 
Take for instance the matter of platebooks. 
After all, our platebooks are more or less 
standardized equipment. Within this asso- 
ciation we probably use from three to five 
hundred platebooks a year. We certainly 
could save a considerable sum of money by 
so standardizing the equipment that we 
could all use the same platebook. So with 
our order blanks. I can see no reason why 
they should not be standardized. I think we 
would be very much surprised if we tried 
this out and found out what a real saving 
we could make. Eventually we might carry 
that still further and include a certain por- 
tion of our stationery. 

Taxing Nursery Stock—From time to time 
the ancient question arises as to the pro- 
priety of taxing Nursery stock. I know in 
our county Nursery stock is considered as 
personal property, and every year we have 
more or less of a fight to keep the taxing of 
it down to proper amount. I ran across a 
note the other day telling that in Maryland 
a judge recently ruled that Nursery stock 
was realty. If it is, it certainly should not 
be considered as personal property, and 
while I do not know what experience the 


cther members of this association have had 
with this vexing problem, I offer this ques- 
tion to you for your consideration. 

Cooperative Advertising Desirable — Our 
National Advertising campaign has, I be- 
lieve, amply justified the claim made for co- 
operative advertising. It has been ably con- 
ducted and while some of the results are not 
so apparent as to warrant our directly at- 
tributing them to this campaign, there is, at 
least, one result that we can point to as di- 
rectly attributable to the campaign and that 
is the fact that America is seriously becom- 
ing “Outdoor Living Room” minded. As I 
understand it, we are approaching the end 
of the campaign. May it not be advisable 
at this time that we as an association care- 
fully look into the possibility of continuing 
this campaign or launching another one of 
perhaps more local character? 

I have heard a considerable amount of 
criticism of the National Campaign particu- 
larly from people up in our section here who 
felt that the campaign did not devote suf- 
ficient time or space to this territory. I 
have neither the information nor the inclin- 
ation to discuss that phase of it, but it oc- 
curred to me that if there is justice in such 
criticism, it might be well for us to find it 
out and also to find out whether or not a 
local campaign covering this particular ter- 
ritory could be successfully launched. I do 
not believe that we should drop cooperative 
advertising at this time, but here is a ques- 
tion which is big and might be momentous 
according to our decision, and we should 
carefully conesider it. 

Ridding Trade of Imposters—At no time in 
the history of the Nursery business has 
competition been keener nor at any time has 
it been more unfair. A multitude of ir- 
responsible “fly-by-night” jobbers and grow- 
ers springing up, huckstering inferior stock, 
unreliably labelled, at cut-throat prices. For 
all this we are ourselves to blame. It is al- 
together too easy for anyone to go into the 
business. It has become so that a cheaply 
printed letterhead is all that is needed to 
be in the trade. I would like to see a com- 
mittee be appointed to carefully go into this 
situation in an endeavor to suggst how, if 
possible, this association or any other Nur- 
sery association might try to overcome this 
present condition. There should be some 
way out; there must be, if the Nursery busi- 
ness is to continue to prosper. 

Let me in conclusion ask everyone of you 
to consider the problems of the Northern 
and the National Nurserymen’s Associations 
as your own problems; to consider that the 
associations are part of your business. We 
should all realize that it is the individuals 
who have the final say in association mat- 
ters. Let us, when we discuss, be construc- 
tive and not destructive. 


Japanese Beetle Controllable—Dr. R. P. 
White and State Entomologist Headlee, of 
New Jersey told the Nurserymen of that 
state recently that disease epidemics are 
as likely to occur in plants as in persons. 
Dr. Headlee especially remarked, in this 
connection, that the Japanese beetle is al- 
ready a controllable pest, not destined to 
cause unlimited destruction of plant life; 
that it can be combated with arsenate sprays 
for foliage and acid lead arsenate for soil 
application; that -while it will spread and 
may be severe in effect for a time, it will 
eventually be just one of the insects that 
horticulturists must count on as having to 
be contended with. 


Rock Garden Donated—Valley Gardens, 
Accord, N. Y., under supervision of C. B. 
King has donated a rock garden located at 
the entrance to the industrial exhibition in 
Kingston, N. Y. Local newspaper carries 
more than a column of description, includ- 
ing comprehensive list of plants suited to 
rock gardens; effective publicity tying up 
with national publicity. 
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Landscape Requirements in Highway Planting 


Of Direct Interest to Nurserymen If They Are to Take Active Part In Beautification of 


Roadsides—Necessary Foundation Work Outlined 
By M. W. Torkelson, Well-known Director Regional Planning, Wisconsin Highway Commission 


minds of most people a feeling that the 

highways on which we travel shall not 
only be useful but pleasant as well. To 
make these roads pleasant, the most obvious 
method has been to plant trees on the high- 
ways. It is a practice that has been fol- 
lowed in most European countries and to a 
very great extent in the United States. With 
the tremendous development of the high- 
ways whch has taken place during the last 
fifteen years, this aspect of highway im- 
provement has not received much considera- 
tion. Consideration has been confined al- 
most entirely to utilitarian features but the 
demand for highway beautification is grow- 
ing stronger and stronger and will soon as- 
sert itself in unmistakable terms; in fact it 
may be said that it has already done so. 

In undertaking work of this nature it is 
essential that a right start should be made. 
No one knows as well as the Nurseryman 
that a proper planting, especially of trees 
which take many years to develop to their 
full beauty and usefulness, must be started 
right, that we cannot be continually chang- 
ing without tremendous. waste. Many 
people seem to think that all there fs to high- 
way beautification is to plant a few trees, a 
few shrubs, and landscape a few triangles 
along the read. It is something that is far 
more fundamental than this, and deserves 
to be started out right if it is to be the suc- 
cess that it must be. 

Start Highway Planting Right 

It is not the purpose of this paper to call 
attention to details of planting because this 
group knows much more about this feature 
than the author of this paper. It suffices to 
say that the author’s opinion in this matter 
is that while formal landscape has its place 
in and near cities, ordinary roadside plant- 
ing should be done with a view of stimulat- 
ing nature, and in such a way that the plant- 
ing will be as nearly self-sustaining as pos- 
sible. This treatment in the author’s 
epinion is not only the most appropriate to 
the situation but it is essential from the 
economic standpoint. If we had formal 
planting the length of our present roads the 
cost of maintenance of the planting would 
probably exceed the cost of maintaining the 
highway itself, and would not be tolerated 
by the taxpaying public. The purpose of 
this paper is to call attention to two funda- 
mental necessities in a proper roadside 
planting program. The first is the matter 
of legislation, the second is the matter of 
proper highway grading. 

The theory on which the public holds its 
title to highway right of way is, that all the 
public has, is the right of passage which in- 
cludes the right to improve the highway in 
any manner appropriate to facilitate pas- 
sage. To carry out such improvement, any 
resources existing on the highway that may 
be applied to this end may be utilized, but 
the title to the land itself does not pass to 
the public. It remains vested in the origi- 
nal owner and his successors. 

Protective Legislation “Needed 

Under this theory, the public may use any 
sand, gravel, stone, earth, or any other ma- 
terials found or the highway right of way, 


Tu has always been present in the 





but private individuals, except possibly the 
owner of the fee in the land, may not use 
such materials. If a tree growing along the 
road is useful in the construction of the 
highway, or if it must be cut down in order 
to facilitate travel this may be done by the 
public officers. The trunk of a tree may be 
used as a bridge stringer but it cannot be 
cold and the bencfits applied to the general 
coffers of the town. On tne other hand the 
owner if he pleases can cut this tree at 
whatever time he may see fit. If a beauti- 
ful pine tree growing along the roadside 
should happen to contain a good saw log 
there is nothing to prevent the owner from 





M. W. TORKELSON, Madison, Wis. 


cutting this pine and converting it to his 
own use. A highway patrolman can cul 
grass to trim up the roadway but he cannot 
convert it into hay to feed his horses with- 
out the consent of the owner of the land. If 
the public, under present law, should plant 
a tree to beautify the highway there is noth- 
ing to prevent the owner of the land from 
cutting this tree down. Any shrubs planted 
can be rooted out by the owner. 

These considerations serve to illustrate 
the point that it does not seem appropriate 
tc expend money in planting vegetation, of 
any kind, to beautify the highway, when this 
vegetation cannot be protected by the public 
which pays for the planting. To rectify this 
situation we need legislation which will 
give the public full right to plant and pro- 
tect its planting in all highway right of ways 
hereafter acquired and give the public the 
right to acquire, in some legal manner, the 
right to plant and protect any plantings 
made on highways heretofore laid out. It 
would not be possible by statute to extend 
this right to plant and protect over ou 
existing highways for the reason that it 
would be a taking of property without due 
process of law, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

The matter of grading is one which the 
highway commission has had under consid- 
eration for some time. You are all more or 
less familiar with current grading practices 
in the construction of our modern paving. 
Here in Wisconsin, we build 20 feet of pave- 
ment on a 30 foot grade which leaves a 5 
foot shoulder on each side. This grade is 
elevated above the adjacent land to facili- 
tate snow removal. To secure the dirt neces- 
sary it is necessary to excavate ditches 
along the embankment and in many cases 


these become so deep as to become unsight- 
ly and the outer portion of this ditch is right 
up against the fence line. Furthermore, the 
only place where it seems practicable to con- 
struct telephone lines, power transmission 
lines and the like, is generally right on a 
line with the trees, and this makes it neces- 
sary to do a lot of cutting and trimming of 
the trees. The result is not satisfactory 
either to the utility lines or to the trees. 
Highway Construction 

There is furthermore an element of 
danger in our 5 foot shoulder. It is not wide 
enough to permit a vehicle to be parked off 
the pavement, and there are many cases 
where people have been killed trying to 
change a tire, having stopped too close to 
the traffic. There are, furthermore, thou- 
sands of cases in the United States where 
pedestrians walking along the road have 
been killed. There is more and more de- 
mand for a satisfactory foot path along our 
highways. These and other considerations, 
which time does not permit me to discuss, 
point to the advisability of a wide shoulder 
preferably 10 feet wide on each side of the 
pavement. The proper arrangement, accord- 
ing to the author's opinion, is that the ditches 
on the outside of this wide shoulder should 
be wide and very shallow so that they will 
grass up and the slopes on the shoulder to 
the ditch should be gradual. Any planting 
should be between the shoulder and the 
ditch and the power lines, telephone line 
and the like should be outside of the ditch 
and immediately adjacent to the fence. 

In advocating a somewhat similar pro- 
gram, J. A. Stransky, division engineer of 
the Wisconsin Highway Commission, speak- 
ing before the last road school stated the 
case so well that his remarks in this respect 
are quoted. 

“So, I repeat, in my opinion there shall 
be no fixed standards for grading. To illus- 
trate my point, let me call your attention 
to our roadside ditches. Why do we have 
them? Do they always serve a utilitarian 
purpose, or do they not in a great number of 
cases reflect an archaic custom. If neces- 
sary for drainage, why do we so often see 
ditches alongside of a road on a ridge where 
the lateral run-off is perfect? Of course, in 
the early days when grading was done with 
wheelbarrows or at best by hand loading in- 
to wagons or with wheelers it was perhaps 
essential that fill material be obtained with 
a minimum length of haul and hence the 
reason for a good many unnecessary ditches. 
I often wonder whether or not the greatest 
percentage of ditches are not the result of 
strict adherence to present day standards, 
which show that a ditch is required where 
the toe of slope is less than two feet below 
the surface of the road, even though they 
serve no useful purpose. 

“Their omissicn and the forming of long, 
easy slopes from the edge of the roadway to 
the natural ground line would greatly en- 
hance the attractiveness and safety of the 
highway. Then again, I believe we are too 
often inclined to follow in the footsteps of 
our forefathers in providing ditches merely 
to obtain additional fill material when the 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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Ralph Thrall Olcott 


Dean of Nursery Trade Journalists 


It is with much sorrow that we must 
chronicle the passing of our beloved and 
highly esteemed editor—Ralph Thrall 
Olcott—on April 18, after an illness of 
only four weeks. Though Mr. Olcott 
had not been in the best of health for the 
last four years, he was active in his busi- 
ness until the end. 

Mr. Olcott was born in Chicago on 
November 13, 1861, son of James B. and 
Isabella Thrall Olcott. His father was a 
Baptist minister and occupied a pulpit 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Ralph Olcott attended the public 
schools of Rochester, prepared at East 
Aurora, N. Y., Academy and later en- 
tered the University of Rochester in the 
class of 1887. From the University he 
joined the editorial staff of the Rochester 
Morning Herald, 1885-1890; and from 
1890-1914 was closely identified with the 
Rochester Post - Ex- 


man. Under Mr. Olcott’s leadership, the 
American Nurseryman has been noted 
for its pronounced editorial policy, its 
absolute independence exhibited fearless- 
ly and repeatedly; and the fact that it is 
published primarily in the interests of its 
Readers. It has consistently stood at the 
head of movement after movement for 
the betterment of trade conditions. 

The American Nurseryman and Amer- 
ican Nursery Trade Bulletin were com- 
bined to form a semi-monthly, with the 
March 1, 1927 issue. 

Mr. Olcott was also president Western 
New York Publishing Company, estab- 
lished 1900; proprietor of Publicity 
Bureau 1910; and for some years pub- 
lished annually a Nursery Trade Direc- 
tory. 

He was a member of the Rochester 
Chzmter of Commerce; Lake Ave. Bap- 

tist Church; Roches- 
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ADVERTISING RATES on Application 


Forms close on 10th of month for mid-month 
issue and on 26th of previous month for first-of 


month issue. 
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FOUNDER OF AMERICAN NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNALISM 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, as 

long-time Nursery concerns know, and 
for nearly thirteen years was conducted 
under the personal and exclusive direction 
of Ralph T. Olcott, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
later founded the AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN on broad and untrammeled lines. 


“The dean of Nursery Trade Journal- 
ists."—John Watson. 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”-—Time Magazine. 








Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and _ business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, I am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
eronomically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”-—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 








While with the Post 
Express he became 
editor and joint own- 
er with C. L. Yates of 
the National Nursery- 
man, the first Nur- 
sery Trade publica- 
tion in the United 


States, established in 
1893. In 1907 he 
founded “American 
Fruits” of which he 


was the sole owner, as 
well as editor and 
publisher. He left 
newspaper work in 
1914 to devote his en- 
tire time to his horti- 
cultural publications. 


He incorporated as RALPH T. OLCOTT 
the American Fruits Founder of Nursery Trade Journalism 





Masonic Club; Corin- 
thian Temple Lodge, 
F and A. M.; Hamil- 
ton Chapter 62, R. A. 
M.; Monroe Com- 
mandery 12, Knights 
Templar; Rochester 
Consistory of Scottish 
Rite Masonry; Da- 
mascus Temple, An- 
cient Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine; American As- 
sociation of Nursery- 
men; American Plant 
Fropagators Associa- 
tion; National Nut 
Growers Association; 
and a life member of 
Northern Nut Grow- 
ers Association. 


Publishing Company, in America in 1893 He is survived by 


August 1, 1912: Ralph T. Olcott, presi- 
dent, treasurer, editor and general man- 
ager; G. R. Olcott, secretary; and Ralph 
T. Olcott, Jr. 

His activities were increased by the 
founding of the “American Nut Journal” 
in August 1914—a publication devoted 
to nut growing interests generally 
throughout the Americas. This publica- 
tion occupied the same high standing in 
its particular field as the American Nur- 
seryman holds in the Nursery field. Be- 
cause Mr. Olcott wished to devote his en- 
tire time to development of his nursery 
trade publication, the “American Nut 
Journal” was discontinued, with much 
regret on the part of nut growers and 
dealers, with the December 1931 issue. 

The name “American Fruits” was 
changed to American Nurseryman in 
August 1916, and the American Nursery 
Trade Bulletin was established to sup- 
plement the monthly American Nursery- 





TRADE NOT INTERESTED? 
We note the announcement in the Jackson, 
Miss., News that the Mississippi Forestry 


his widow, Grace Reynolds; three sons, 
Gerard K., Ralph T., Jr., and S. Rey- 
nolds, and four grand-children. 

The American Nurseryman is to be 
continued—in accordance with the poli- 
cies and practices that Mr. Olcott in- 
stilled in his business, and in the minds 
of his business associates—under the 
management of L. M. Geminder who has 
been closely associated with Mr. Olcott 
for ten years. 

We feel that it is up to us to carry 
on the business that he spent so much of 
his life to build up, as he would wish it 
to go on, under the high principles upon 
which it was founded. 

His place can never be filled, neither 
in our hearts nor in the position he oc- 
cupied in the world. All that we can 
do is to strive to follow closely along 
the pathway that he so clearly outlined 
for us—striving towards the ideals he 
would have us attain. 


this plan of distribution is looked upon by 
commercial Nurserymen of the state elicits 
the terse comment: “We do not grow, nor 





The AMERICAN NURSERYMAN is 
highly indorsed individually and collec- Commission is offering its surplus of one-_ sell pine seedlings; hence the giving away 
tively by the American Association of year-old Slash pine seedlings free to farm- by the state Forestry Commission of these 
ye eet perocben Anas than ia oo. s ers who will go to the state forest Nursery seedlings does not concern us.” 
the United States and Canada. at Perkinston and get the trees. Inquiry of Unfair competition, unethical practice!— 


a Mississippi Nursery concern as to how yet it seems to be of no concern to the trade. 
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Comment and Suggestion 
By Readers For the 
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English Growers Cast Covetous Eye on U.S. Patent Law 


Says the Horticultural Advertiser of Lon- 
don: 

English Nurserymen who are trying to 
sell their novelties in the United States may 
well eccnsider it advisable to take advantage 
of the new American Plant Patent law. 
Nowadays plants are being patented under 
the new law, and although not many plants 
have yet been patented, several have. 

The advantage of securing a patent in the 
U. S. A. for a plant is that the right to re- 
produce and sell the plant is fully protected 
against infringement. 

We do not think any English Nurserymen 
have yet tried patenting their novelties in 
the U. S. A., but there is no reason why they 
should not do so, and already one or two 
enterprising American Nursery firms are ap- 
proaching British traders suggesting that 
they should handle their novelties, and that 
these should be the subject of patents. 

Perhaps some of our raisers and hybridi- 
zers who have something really valuable to 
offer the American market may well begin 
by taking advantage of the new patent law, 
and by getting sound American firms to 
handle their novelties. 

Such a departure should prove a new 
source of income, (and we suggest a remun- 
erative source in normal times) to the Brit- 
ish Trade. After all, many English authors 
find they make more money out of the 
American rights of their books than out of 
their English and Continental rights put to 
gether. 

Why not out of plants handled on a similar 
royalty basis? 


Unusual Interest Shown 
Lexington, Ky., April 12—Our spring 
business has been very ordinary because of 
unfavorable weather. Demand only fair. In- 
terest unusual but lack of funds curtails 
buying. Fruit tree small but plant business 
unusually good. Most other lines consider- 
ably off. Expect a reduced sales season. 
Stock plentiful. 
Hillenmeyer Nurseries 
Walter W. Hillenmeyer 


Orders Smaller This Season 

East Boxford, Mass., April 15—There 
scems to be a large demand now for Nur- 
sery stock but the orders are not as large as 
they once were. In another month, we will 
be able to tell much more clearly what the 

spring holds for the Nurseryman. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Pres. 


As Many Orders As Usual 
Clarksville, Mo., April 21—We think that 
we will clean up pretty well on everything 
except apple trees. We have received about 
as many orders as usual, but the amounts 
have been smaller. 





Arthur L. Norton 


Fire Damages Nursery Stock—A claim of 
$923.12 has been submitted to the Mineola, 
N. Y., village board as the result of firemen 
setting a grass fire and letting the blaze get 
away from them. 

The bill was presented by A. K. Pettit, 
Nursery owner, for damages to a large num- 
ber of evergreen trees fringing the grassed 
area. He complained that the trees were 
damaged so badly that when customers 
came to his Nursery they were led to believe 
the trees were diseased. 

It was indicated that an award will be 
made. 


Nurserymen Messed Things Up 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

Hardly know just how to express myself 
with reference to the proposition discussed 
at the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association of dividing the 
Nursery Trade into horticultural zones. I 
certainly agree that something radically 
aifferent is needed but I hardly think the 
proposal as outlined is the proper thing or 
that it would get us anywhere. 

The real problem of the Nurserymen is 
not unlike many problems facing the Amer- 
ican pecple. We are a bunch of hypocrites 
and will not face facts and get down to fund- 
ementals. The fact that the majority is 
groping along blindly forces the minority to 
more or less do the same thing. Maybe the 
majority is right and the minority all wrong. 
Just where I, personally, fit into the minority 
I do not know, but I am quite sure that I 
constitute some kind of a minority as I am 
in complete disaccord with the way the Nur- 
serymen have handled their industry. Pos- 
sibly my own personal views could not be 
carried out—possibly they would be no bet- 
ter if they were—but I think any sound 
thinking man will instantly recognize, at 
least down in his heart, that we have made 
cne miserable mess of it so far; hardly any- 
thing could be worse. Like 
we have probably kidded ourselves more 
than anybody else or at least we will have 
to suffer for it. 

C. E. Wilson & Co., Inc, 

Manchester, Conn. C. E. Wilson, Pres. 


COMMENDABLE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


Regulation of unfair competition within an 
industry is one of the most commendable 
projects that any trade association might 
undertake. 

The results accomplished along this line 
by the paint industry of America have been 
recognized by the awarding of a bronze-gold 
plaque to the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers Association for the work of 
its Unfair Competition Bureau. The jury 
appointed to make this annual award of the 
American Trade Association Executives, 
said: 

“This association carried through a pro- 
gram which was comprehensive, well co- 
ordinated and effective in the interest both 
of the public and of the industry. The vol- 
untary agreement under which it set up and 
successfully operated an Unfair Competition 
Bureau is a conspicuous tribute to its cour- 
age and initiative. 

“This bureau, established in 1929, has now 
had a good test, and on the record has been 
remarkably successful. It represents an out- 
standing attempt at self-discipline, and as 
such affords striking evidence of industry's 
ability to regulate itself in its own and the 
public interest. 


“In its provisions first for non-government- 
al arbitration and finally, if that fails, for 
submission to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, it is sound in conception and effective 
in practice. Here is an industry which is 
organized on the principle that its own in- 
terests are best served by protecting the 
public against the unfair and unethical 
practices of a few. 

“Such enlightened and courageous action 
ceserves recognition.” 


all messes, 
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HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
A recent news item in the English press 
states that convicts in a Welsh prison were 
in revolt against horticultural lectures, put- 
ting forward the plea that “horticulture was 
not included in their sentences.” Since gar- 
dening in prisons has developed to great ex- 


tent in late years, the news item created 
much interest. 
The Horticultural Advertiser, London, 


commenting on the subject, says: 

The trade, which loves and lives upon 
horticulture, may find it a little difficult to 
understand these convicts’ point of view, 
and may assume that it is because they are 
convicts that they do not like a thing so 
gracious and good as gardening. But it may 
be that they hate horticulture because they 
are human beings. Strange and incredible 
as it may seem to the passionate garden- 
lover, there are people (otherwise deserv- 
ing citizens), who positively dislike any 
form of horticulture. 

Yet the lovers and haters of horticulture 
are few compared with the vast mass of 
people who are really and truly indifferent 
to horticulture. Horticulturists are apt to 
suppose that because nearly everybody likes 
flowers, that the love of gardening and gar- 
dens is universal. This is far from being 
the case, and it is just as well that we should 
recognize it. 

And isn’t that just what the American 
Nursery Trade has done, with the undertak- 
ing of their Publicity Campaign—recognized 
the need of education of the public to want, 
to appreciate, to need “A More Beautiful and 
Fruitful America?” If the Campaign has 
nothing more, it has turned the 
thoughts of thousands of Americans to the 
beauty and desirability of improving their 
home grounds, as witness the coupon re- 
turns from Campaign advertisements. 

There has been item upon item in the 
press of this country as to the landscaping 
of penal institutions and the establishment 
cf Nurseries at prisons, all without revolt on 
the part of inmates. Perhaps some of the 
advertisements of the A. A. N. Publicity 
Campaign have found their way into the 
prisons and educated the readers to “love” 
horticulture. 

Without doubt, the public needs to be edu- 
cated or their education furthered in the 
love of gardening and home grounds beauti- 
fication. It is the Nurserymen’s privilege to 
participate in teaching such a fascinating 
study as horticulture. 


done 


THE GARDEN COMES FIRST 
Many Nurserymen readers probably noted 
that in the doggerel quoted in a recent issue 
of Time magazine: 


A garden and a sow 

A smoke house and a cow 
Twenty-four hens and a rooster 

And you'll have more than you uster 


the garden is listed first among the es- 
sentials to economic progress. 

So repeatedly since the launching of the 
Nurserymen’s National Publicity Campaign, 
the garden has been prominently in the 
mind of writer and reader the country over 
to a degree unequaled heretofore. 





A Nursery has been established by Lester 
R. Davis at Harrisville, Mo., the first Nur- 
sery in the community. 


T he Outdoor Living Room 


A Book for Every Home Owner 
By L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence 


A Guide for Nurserymen 
Large ~ PP. os em 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO. 
Box 124 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Viewing Nursery Business Through Public Eye 


Pointers for Better Service on Part of Nurserymen—Greatest Fault Cited as Selling 


Material and Not Need for Particular Plant 
By Prof. Victor H. Ries, Dept. Horticulture, Ohio State University 


There are two kinds of gardeners buying 
the products—experienced 
and inexperienced gardeners. The inex- 
perienced are more easily led by anything 
that they hear or see, while the experienced 
sometimes know more on certain specific 
lines of gardening than the Nurseryman 
himself. 

Some of the faults these amateur gar- 
deners have found with the Nurseryman 
and voiced at meetings may be given here: 

Misrepresentation—S u pposedly dwarf 
plants which grow to a size making them 
impractical for their intended use; plants 
which have been recommended as easy to 
grow being difficult of culture; substitution 
in orders; and other practices which cause 
loss of faith by people experiencing them. 


Nurserymen’s 


False landscape suggestions—By Nur- 
seryman not knowing first principles of use 
and design in planting. May not use right 
materials or gives untrue information on 
their use. If a Nurseryman is not equipped 
to recommend the use of material in land- 
scape design, he should either stay away 
from that end or employ someone who does 
have a working knowledge of it. 

Nurserymen should sell good stock. It 
is the best advertising you can do to make 
satisfied customers. 

It has been said, sometimes truthfully, 
that some Nurserymen do not landscape 
their own homes, so how can they expect the 
public to spend money for what they say is 
a good investment in increasing value of 
a home. 

The grades of stock are not standardized 
enough. It creates a bad feeling when one 
Nursery supplies larger and better stock for 
the same price as another. 

Some people have complained about not 
being able to learn proper care and culture 










One of the most com- 
plete lists published of 


EVER and DE- 
CIDUOUS TREES and 
SHRU: 


STOCK. Write for copy. 
Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York 


Established 1878 
Member A. A. N. 








Cc. R. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 
BULLETINS MOVING 


FREQUENTLY WITH SOME 
LOW PRICES 











LONG ISLAND 
/NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
| Henry Feil, Lynbresk, N. Y., Secy. 














Herbert C. Van Ginhoven, president, Long 
Island Bulb Growers Association, Babylon, 
L. I., was guest speaker at the Nurserymen’s 
meeting last month. Program included re- 
ports from delegates who attended the re- 
cent quarantine hearings, discussion on 
plant inspection, projects undertaken by the 
Long Island experimental station, relations 
between landscape architects and Nursery- 
men, and the effects of State Nurserymen on 
the local Nursery business. 








| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 
NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Chas. N. Kelter, Beverly Hills, Cal., Secy. 











The Southern California Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation has prepared folders on the im- 
provement of home grounds, for distribution 
in connection with the beautification of 
Southern California homes for the 1932 
Olympics. The folders, prepared by practi- 
cal Nurserymen, include such topics as plant- 
ing, fertilizing, care of trees and shrubs, in- 
formation on pruning and spraying, etc. 


Dedham Nurseries, Dedham, Mass., organ- 
ized to dispose of the stock of the 50-year- 
old Farquhar Nurseries, have been doing a 
rushing business. Thousands of plants have 
been dug and are being delivered daily. In- 
stead of a limited selection from which to 
chose, customers have the run of the 300-foot 
shed which is filled to overflowing with 
practically the entire stock from the com- 
pany’s three Nurseries. A force of 20 land- 
scape men and salesmen is maintained with 
plenty of assistants to fill the customers’ 
orders. 





of plants from whom they buy. Furnish 
them with this information. 

The last and probably greatest fault is 
that Nurserymen have in the past sold the 
material and not the need for that particu- 
lar plant. The result is over-planting and 


the planting of undesirable material. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Phone Normal 5832 


for 


ROSES—SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Verhalen Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 3 
Normal, IIl. 

Max C. Gould George F. Verhalen 








SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren 5St. NEW YORK 








Rare Plant Specimens Exhibited 


Several hundred different varieties of flow- 
ers and shrubs, including rare specimens 
from many countries, were exhibited at the 
students’ flower show Department of Flori- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
April 23-24. 

Several Japanese cherry trees, including 
one of the weeping variety were kept in cold 
storage ready to bloom when the show 
opened; also rhododendrons, azaleas, other 
blooming shrubs. Nearly 200 orchids and 
many tropical plants, including date palms, 
bird of paradise plants, tree ferns, and 
many speimens recently spent to the depart- 
ment by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey when in 
Central America, were on display in the col- 
lege conservatory. 

informal Gardens—Two informal gardens 
centered about pink, white, and purple rho- 
dedendrons, and about pink, white, and sal- 
mon azaleas, and including Japanese cher- 
ries, conifers, and shrubs in leaf were con- 
structed by one class. Another group built 
a rock garden, and another displayed hardy 
house plants. 

Label all Shrubs—aAll of the flowers except 
the cut flowers and table decorations were 
labeled with both the common and scientific 
names to make the exhibit more useful to 
those who attended and who might wish to 
procure specimens from florists or Nursery- 
men. The students termed this the largest 
and most varied exhibit they have ever pre- 
sented. There was a larger attendance than 
in previous years, visitors driving more 
than one hundred miles to attend this an- 
nual show. 


EK. P. BERNARDIN 


Parsons 


Wholesale Nurseries 
PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 








Specialties 

Amoor River North Privet, 2 yr., 

2-3 and 3-4 ft., well branched. 
Bungei Catalpa, 4} to 8 ft. Stems. 
Lombardy Poplar, 5-6 to 10-12 ft. 
American Elm, 8-16 ft. to 3 in. cal. 
Lonicera Bella Albida, 2-3 to 5-6 ft. 
Deutzia Pride, 2-3 to 5-6 ft. 
Forsythia Asst., 2-3 to 4-5 ft. 
Elders Asst., 2-3 to 4-5 ft. 
Cornus Asst., 2-3 to 4-5 ft. 
Tamarix Asst., 2-3 to 5-6 ft. 
Purple Wisteria, 2 & 3 yr. 
EVERGREENS—Biotas and Jun- 

ipers, in good supply. 

Long List of Ornamentals 
in generous supply. 

















YOUR BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT THE YEAR AROUND IN 
RE ne Corre einere Y Were Sam om Seeer @ Coe 


Will protect your interests in a medium used regular 


your sign is displayed day and night from coast to coast as Nurserymen repeatedly 
$3.80 per column-wide inch per month (TWO INSERTIONS) aie yearly term. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


Forms close: 10th and 25th 


ly by competitors and you need give the matter no further thought knowing that 


turn these pages in reference. 
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Nursery Trade Bulletin 


O. D. Battle Nursery, San Angelo, Tex., 
has opened a branch in McCamey, Tex. 








The stock of the Nocona, Tex., Nursery 
& Seed Co. is being sold at public auction. 


Fire at Westman’s Nursery, Norfolk, Va., 
included damage to several rows of Nursery 
stock. 


Haas’ Home Nurseries, Terre Haute, Ind., 
opened a cash-and-carry downtown store last 
month. 

American Nursery Stock Co., has opened 
a “From Grower to Planter” sales depot at 
14622 Detroit Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


A Colorado blue spruce was the prize of- 
fered in a recent drawing, held by James J. 
McMammon, Nurseryman of Dracut, Mass. 


Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., won sec- 
ond prize of $150 for a 25 x 12 foot founda- 
tion planting, at the Hartford National 
Flower Show. 





Stark Brothers Nursery Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., have leased a two-story building at 1176 
North Kingshipway, St. Louis, Mo., for its 
branch office there. 

E. B. Stedman, Stedman Nurseries, New- 
fane, N. Y., addressed the Niagara Falls 
Garden Club on the “Planting and Care of 
Evergreens.” Mr. Stedman is quoted as an 
authority on this subject. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc., East Boxford, 
Mass., have taken out life insurance protec- 
tion, under a group policy, to the amount of 
$68,000, for their 50 employees. The em- 
ployees contribute a share of the premiums. 


Substitute For Historic Elm—A _ rare 
species of rubber tree, donated by the Kel- 
sey City Nurseries, Fla., has been planted 
as a tribute to the memory of George Wash- 
ington, in the city park at_West Palm Beach. 

Reorganized For Better Service—Says E. 
D. Kostome, owner of Kostome Nursery, El 
Paso, Tex., growing a general line of Nursery 
stock. “Our aim is to develop into a large 
wholesale and retail Nursery to serve this 
section of the country. Our prices are held 
at a minimum while our quality is main- 
tained at maximum.” 

$500 Orchid Exhibited— The “Maggie 
Raphael,” exhibited by Thomas Young Nur- 
series, Bound Brook, N. J., at the National 
Flower Show was closely guarded at all 
times—it being valued at $500. The “Jupi- 
ter,” another exhibit in the orchid collection, 
is valued at $200. 

H. Schrade & Sons, Inc., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., florists and landscape designers, of 35 
years’ standing, acquired 77 acres to be de- 
voted exclusively to the growing of ever- 
greens and ornamental trees; 48,000 young 
and sturdy evergreens are already standing 
on the land. 

Milane Nursery & Tree Expert Co., Crom- 
well, Conn., made an attractive garden scene 
exhibit at a recent National Flower and Gar- 
den Show, Hartford, Conn. The wooded 
glen, with waterfall splashing into a little 
brook, all beautifully and artistically land- 
scaped, was one of the main features of the 
show. 











First Fruit Tree Patent 

Plant patent No. 7, on a new variety of 
peach, has been issued to James E. Mark- 
ham, Xenia, Ohio, who assigned his rights 
to Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. It 
covers the new variety-—a freestone—to be 
known as Hal-Berta, a cross between the J. 
H. Hale peach and an unknown yellow va- 
riety of strong and vigorous character. 
President E. G. Stark, of Stark Bros., says: 
“The new variety bears uniformly large, 
rosy-cheeked, delicious-to-eat, yellow-fleshed, 
freestone peaches, many of them weighing 
more than a pound, ripening a few days af- 
ter the Hale-Elberta season when a truly 
high quality peach such as the Hal-Berta 
Giant will mean profit to the man who grows 
them. 
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{t is under these old trees that you find 


the 12 huge links 


of that hand-forged 


chain, that during the Revolutionary War 
was st~etched across the river to prevent 
the British ships from passing. 


West Point’s Old Trophy Trees 


F you have ever been to West 

Point, and gone over to the mon- 

ument near where the sunset gun 
is fired, you saw those rows of tro- 
phy cannons. Several are made of 
bronze, cast in Spain for some of 
the Ferdinands and Isabellas. Cap- 
tured relics they are from Mexico 
and Cuba. 

In seeing those remindments of 
other days, you could but be im- 
pressed by the group of wonderful 
trees under which the trophies are 
placed. Seems like they have been 


there pretty much always. How 
bald and harsh it would be without 
them. 
Which thought reminds me of 
the fine business all nurserymen 
| are in. The growing of trees to 
soften the harsh places, and to 
| make more beautiful the beautiful 
| ones. That we have 300 acres de- 
| voted to growing evergreens and 
deciduous stock for just such pur- 
| poses, is a thing you may welcome 
our reminding you. 


B.O2. SEES 


SPRINGFIELD 


8 
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CATALOGS 


Are ycu satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 


without obligation 


The L W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. 


Davenport, lowa 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 


Write for Special Quotations. 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








THE WESTMINSTER NURSERY 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 

Offers at special prices California Privet, 

Lombardy Poplars, Oriental Planes, 

Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perennials, etc. 

Write for new price list. 


PEACH PITS 
OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 
HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 














PIN OAK SEEDLINGS 


Now is the time to plant Pin Oak, while they 
are scarce. The financial cloud will pass, so be 
ready for the bright days. 

I also have a surplus in Cortland, Black 
Twig. Delicious, Jonathan, Willow Twig, Grimes 
and Winesap apple. 


Arthur L. Norton, Clarksville, Mo. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year; Two years, $3.00; 
Three years $4.00. Canada, $3.50; abroad, $2.50. 











IN SIMPLE TERMS 


HOW TO LANDSCAPE 
Sa rector of the 
| Nurserymen’s 


bap ' Publicity Cam- 





paign, L. W. 
Ramsey, Land- 
scape Archi- 
tect. To meet 
a nation-wide 
demand. .: 
Macmillan 
Company book 
of high grade, 
practical to a 
| degree, useful 
» alike to the 
Nurseryman 

P and the home 
owner, highly indorsed. Pen sketches, 
charts, photo-engravings. For every type 
and size of house and lot. Of special use 
as free premium to increase Nursery 
sales. Liberal discount to Nurserymen 
for quantity. Postpaid $2. American 
Fruits Pubg. Co., P. O. Box 124, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Loose Leaf Plate Book 


Special Sample Price $1.50 
ALSO COLORED PRINTS 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 
Searle Bldg. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























WESTCOTT NURSERY CO. 
Falls Church, Va. 


400 Acres of 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES 


Write for Price List 








THIS SIZE SPACE 
$4.20 per Issue 


Under Yearly Term $3.80 


Cover the Amercan Nursery Indus- 
try Through the Chief Exponent of 
the Trade. 

American Nurseryman 


Reaching Readers in Every State 
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Nurseryman Appeals To Gardeners For Support 


Cheap Store Competition Disastrous—Future of Plant Industry at Stake—Moral 
Support and Financial Aid of Garden Clubs Needed 


Through the magazine “Garden Gossip” 
Walter E. Campbell, Nurseryman and Land- 
Architect of Greensboro, N. C., has 
asked this question of gardeners of the 
country: “What is to become of gardening 
when the experienced grower of plants who 
has his heart in his business is forced to re- 
tire through the pressure of store competi- 
tion?” In his appeal to gardeners to give 
their moral support and, through Garden 
Clubs, financial aid to the legitimate Nur- 
seryman in this period of depression and re- 
adjustment, Mr. Campbell says: 

What Price Bargain Plants? 


What is to be the future of gardening 
when the conscientious Nurseryman is 
forced out of business because of cheap 
store competition? This is a question which 
all gardeners must now seriously consider. 

During the last five years gardening has 
received the greatest impetus recorded in 
the history of American horticulture, and 
this revival of gardening is not manifested 
merely in an urge to grow just the common- 
place plants; on the other hand there is a 
distinct desire to excel in the art of garden- 
ing and grow the difficult things which have 
long defied the gardener’s skill. Numbers of 
gardeners are now growing trailing arbutus 
in pots and transplanting it to a happy en- 
vironment. For years this plant was con- 
sidered almost impossible to transplant; but 
because the principles underlying its culture 
have been discovered, it can now be do- 
mesticated in the garden. Rockery and bog 
gardens are popular and it is not uncommon 
to see these filled with a variety of plants, 
each of which presents a separate problem. 
The perennial border is now a joy through- 
out the season because of the great number 
of species and varieties which can be ob- 
tained from the progressive Nurserymen. 
The competitive spirit of gardening has 
reached a point where gardeners are vieing 
with each other in overcoming the difficul- 
ties encountered in the culture of the more 
uncommon plants. 


scape 


Now just at a time when larger assort-- 


ments and newer varieties of plants are 
wanted, the prevalence of bargain hunting 
has so crippled the legitimate Nursery busi- 
ness that many of our oldest Nursery firms 
are compelled to either go out of business or 
resort to mass production of cheap, careless- 
ly grown stock which will meet the demand 
of the department store. The better grades 
of plants cannot be budded, grafted, or 
otherwise asexually produced, transplanted, 
and cultivated at the prices for which seed- 
ling stock and hard-wood cuttings are being 
offered in the stores. In order to supply the 
demands of ambitious gardeners, a Nursery- 
man is compelled to carry a large and varied 





stock of plants. The public probably does 
not realize that he is growing stocks of 
many varieties, from some of which he does 
not sell a dozen plants a year and he sells 
these at far less than the cost of production. 
Yet, lest the purchaser be disappointed, the 
Nurseryman must continue to grow and cat- 
alogue these at a loss, which he does purely 
for the pride which he takes in his business. 
He maintains either expensive packing cel- 
lars so that plants may be held dormant in 
a humid atmosphere until sold, or carefully 
heals them in with the roots well covered 
with moist earth. A reputable Nurseryman 
is proud of his product and not ashamed to 
place his tag on the plants he grows. 

The department stores cannot, and never 
will be able to carry anything but an in- 
ferior grade of plants. With few exceptions 
they purchase bargain lots at less than cost 
of production, or inferior grades and poor 
assortments which can be sold for a profit 
at bargain prices. Their methods of hand- 
ling are highly injurious to plant structure. 
The heated atmosphere of a store is ruinous, 
even to balled in earth plants and the plant 
with unprotected roots is like a fish out of 
water. The practice of selling plants (not 
accompanied with the grower’s tag) through 
stores, relieves the grower of responsibility, 
encourages mislabeling, and other means of 
rascality. Consequently, what often appears 
to be a bargain will in most cases prove an 
expensive purchase. The Nursery business 
will never succeed solely as a commercial 
business. When the love of growing plants 
has been stiffled by a sheer greed for gain, 
what is to become of horticulture? 

A crisis has been reached. The future of 
the plant industry is at stake. What is the 
value of a temporary bargain, compared to 
an imperiled American horticulture? It is 
now imperative that all garden publications, 
garden clubs, and individual gardeners 
sound a note of warning against this nefari- 
ous practice which has made a racket of 
plant sales and threatens your reliable Nur- 
seryman with extinction. 


Giving Customers Needed Advice 

Nurserymen are again cautioned to give 
purchasers needed advice on the handling 
of the Nursery stock they buy so that it will 
live. Prof. H. B. Tukey, N. Y. Experiment 
Station, says: “Each season the Station re- 
ceives numerous complaints of the failure of 
Nursery stock to grow as expected. Inquiry 
usually reveals that the trouble is with the 
handling of the stocks after they reach the 
purchaser. Purchasers should be advised 
fully as to the proper handling of the stock 
they buy.” 


Robert Winslow Nurseries, Needham, 
Mass., have found that a display of Nursery 
stock out in the open is a distinct advantage 
to the business. 


For Nursery Operations 


Here is a major labor-saving device, whose 
operation is as effective as it is interesting. 
Nurserymen who have seen it in action at 
the Nurseries of I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., 
Monroe, Mich., regard it as practical and 
fully meeting the claims made for it. 

It is the Tractor Drawn E-Z-Way Nursery 
Plant Setter for lining-out stock such as 
roses, shrubs, fruit tree seedlings, ornament- 
al trees, small evergreens, perennials. 

This planter may be pulled with any slow 
moving tractor. It sets stocks in two rows 
from 36 to 54 inches apart, accurately 
spaced. These rows can both be quickly and 
efficiently cultivated two rows at a time 
with any horse or tractor drawn corn culti- 
vator. If desired, stocks such as trees may 
be set uniform distances apart and check 
rowed thus making it possible to cultivate at 
right angles and eliminate hand hoeing. 

Adequate Power and Traction 

The self powered E-Z-Way Nursery Plant 
Setter contains a five-horsepower motor 
geared down so that the tractor will travel 
at a speed much slower than a walk. This 
enables plants to be set as close as three 
inches without undue hurrying by the oper- 
ators. While this machine has power and 
traction adequate for pulling two perennial 
knives or one liningout-stock knife in any 
type of soil, it is not recommended to pull 
two large knives such as those on the tract- 
or planter. 

The principle upon which these planters 
work is simple and effective. Plants are 
placed by the operator in soft but firm rub- 
ber bands in the plant holders. The plant 
holders are then carried by the chain down 
into the trench made by the planting knife. 
As the machine travels forward these plant 
holders are held stationary with relation to 
the ground until the packer wheels behind 
the trencher knife press soft earth about 


the roots. The plant holder then snaps open 
leaving the stock firmly planted in the 
ground. An experienced operator can place 


from two to five thousand plants in the hold- 
ers per hour. By this method the ground is 
opened just prior to receiving the plant and 
is thoroughly covered immediately after. 
This assures the ground being in moist, fer- 
tile condition. 
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In Nursery Rows 


Lakeville Nursery, Petaluma, Cal., has 
been started by Mrs. W. Hagedohm. All 
kinds of bulbs, plants and shrubs will be 
grown. 





Observations on approximately 750,000 
evergreen and deciduous plants growing in 
plats in commercial Nurseries on soil treat- 
ed with acid lead arsenate for control of the 
Japanese beetle indicate the wide variety of 
Nursery stock that can be grown under 
these conditions, says Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
chief of U. S. Bureau of Entomology, in 
his annual report. 





Another Memorial Planting 

A Washingten elm tree has been planted 
in Shawnee Mission state park, Missouri, at 
the time of dedication of a rock and water 
garden constructed by the Shawnee Mission 
Floral Club. Governor Woodring spoke at 
the tree planting ceremonies. Holsinger 
Nursery Co., Rosedale, Kansas City, Kan., 
and Williams & Harvey Nursery Co., Kan- 
cas City, Mo., furnished the plants for the 
rock garden. 

Insect Control Work Under Way—Corn 
borer inspectors in Connecticut have started 
their inspection work for this year. They 
get around by automobile, carrying maps so 
as to cover every road in each town. In- 
specters say their work is made difficult be- 
cause so few persons know the European 
corn borer or realize that it is destructive, 
not only to corn, but to other crops. Little 
damage has occurred thus far in Connecti- 
cut from this insect; thorough inspection is 
practiced to keep it so. 


A. B. C’s of Orchard Management, ranging 
all the way from advice on things to be con- 
sidered in the selection of the site to meas- 
ures for protecting the orchard against rab- 
bits and mice, are fully set forth in a cir- 
cular now available at the State Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y., according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Director 
of the Station and for many years Station 
horticulturist. A copy of the pamphlet may 
be obtained free of charge upon request to 
the Station. 

Foreign Plants Distributed 

The federal plant board, Washington, D. 
C., is making shipments of plant introduc- 
tions including trees, shrubs and ornamental 
plants to various Nurseries over the country 
who have qualified as competent experiment- 
ers of plants introduced into this country. 
Nurseries receiving such shipments make 
regular reports to the government concern- 
ing the experiments they are making, the 
adaptability of the plants to their section, 
etc. 








Puyallup Valley’s Bulb Fields 

Annual “Bulb Sunday” was celebrated at 
Puyallup, Wash« April 3rd. Thousands of 
visitors viewed the Puyallup Valley fields of 
bulbs, in full bloom, a glorious and showy 
array of 30,000,000 of the 56,000,000 bulbs 
growing in the state. A route was prepared 
that wovld allow visitors to see acre upon 
acre of the blossoms. Bouquets were pre- 
sented to women visitors by girls dressed in 
Dutch costumes, typifying the land that 
originated the bulb industry. 

Washington has made rapid strides in 
bulb culture during the last five years, until 
today this state’s output each year is more 
than double that of any other state. 


Evergreen Trees for Protection 

Thirty-one thousand seedlings of Scotch 
pine, Norway spruce and red pine have been 
secured by the Hanover & McSherrytown 
Water Co. York, Pa., from the Mont Alto 
Nurseries, for use in the reforestation pro- 
ject at the proposed dam at Nace’s Mill. 
The water company has acquired about 300 
acres of land in West Manheim township, 
forty-six acres of which will be occupied by 
the dam. The remaining land is to be cov- 
ered with evergreen trees for protection of 
springs and to prevent soil washing into the 
dam. It is planned to set out 100,000 seed- 
lings annually until the slopes surrounding 
the proposed reservoir are covered with the 
protective growth. 
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Evergreens-lrees-Shrubbery 


Larger Sizes—Specimens 


LEWIS NURSERIES, 


ROSLYN, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 














LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











Japanese Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries, Flowering Crabs 


A. E. WOHLERT, 


All Sizes 
Narberth, Pa. 














B ’ virens and 
B. suffruticosa at aah 
prices. Quantity production; 
selected and graded plants 
shipped on each order. 

Write today for new list of 
sizes and prices. 


Canterbury Nurseries, Inc. 
Box A, Easton, Md. 















Boxwood 





Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








SPECIALTIES—Small Fruit Plants 


Grape Vines, Currant, Gooseberry, Red 
and Black Ra ry s and Trans. 
Strawberry, "Richest, Asparagus 


L. J. Rambo’s Wholesale Nursery 
Bridgman, Michigan 











BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








SACRIFICE PRICES 


New Prices on American Elm T: 


Per » ™ 100 
6- 8 feet...... $20.00 1% & inch. .$ 90.00 
8-10 feet...... 35.00 i 4-2 i -+. 138.00 
1%-1% inch.. 60.00 2-2% inch. . 175.00 


PFUND-BELL “ELMHURST 
Lake Street, Elmhurst, Illinois 





200 Acres of Choice Nursery Products 








IF YOU plant 
Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and Dependable. 
Write for prices on 1931 crop. 6000 to 7000 
seeds to the bushel (50lb.) 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 











HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 

When in need of one or more hooks on 
Nurrery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (158 books) and 
price quotations to: 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO.. INC. 





P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 











PERFECTION 
MARKERS 
Plant Stakes 
Nursery Markers 
Row Markers 
Plot Markers 
Plant Labels 
All made of galvanized steel. 
Last for years. Readily changed 
= byt different markings. 
ard is glass covered. Let us 
a help you mark your stock with 
certainty and economy. 
NO WOOD STAKES 
TO PREPARE 
NO PAINT TO PEEL ff 
Use Perfection Mark- fj 
ers and be absolutely 9 
certain! 
A trial will prove their } 
worth. . 
Write for descriptive 
literature and remarkably 
low prices. 
S-W SUPPLY CO. Nursery-Plot-Row-Markers 
Girard, Kansas Card 2 1-2x41-2 inches 





















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year; Two years, $3.00; 
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CLARK'S 


PARAPIN 
WAX 


AN ELASTIC PARAFFINE COATING SEAL—USED IN ORCHARD, FARM AND NURSERY 
BUSHES, ORNAMENTAL reas and SHRUBS. DAHUA BULBS etc. 


teruut nouns wo end BUDDING 


Fer Inbormeton and NEW LOW PRICES, WRITE 
VW/ALTER E. CLARK a SON MILFORD, CONN 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 


NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 

As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that they belong to thc nursery or 
ceed trades. Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 
Nottingham, England 
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Inquiry Into Disposition of “Bench Roses” 


Instituted by J. Horace McFarland to Determine Possible Injury of Unscrupulous 
Practices to Rose Trade—Protection for Innocent Purchasers 


A feature of the American Rose Annual 
for 1932 is a report of a symposium on 
handling and displaying of rose plants which 
have served their purpose in propagating 
houses and are to be replaced—that is to 
say, bench roses. Twenty-seven of 37 
growers of roses under glass reported a 
total of 1,078,000 bench roses disposed of 
in one year. “Probably a comprehensive 
survey would show that some 3,000,000 
such rose plants are merchandized in a year 
all over the United States,” says Dr. Mc- 
Farland who instituted the inquiry. He 
continues: 

It is my opinion, based not only on the 
study of the comprehensive replies above 
given but on my own experience, that roses 
can be lifted from the greenhouse and can 
be made to succeed in the garden thereafter, 
but only if there has been complete care in 
the preparation of the roses in the green- 
house, in their sane and decent handling as 
they leave the greenhouse and are shipped, 
and in their treatment in the garden. That 
is, success involves expert care, or rather 
unusual care from the greenhouse bench to 
the garden bed. 

But I have seen stacked up on the side- 
walks in New York, in front of auction 
houses, great bundles of these discarded 
roses, not defoliated, not pruned, with roots 
wholly exposed to the atmosphere, and with 
no protection about them. These roses 
thereafter were sold to whoever would buy, 
and because there is a disposition on the 
part of those who sell roses to suggest at 
least that they have been carefully handled, 
the roots were usually moistened and the 
tops sometimes pruned before the public 
was permitted to absorb the plants at what- 
ever price could be obtained. 

On the whole, it is apparent that a very 
large proportion of those thus sold do not 
reach the buyer in good order, and that a 
still larger number are sold just as if they 
were outdoor-grown dormant plants, this 
involving the deception of the purchaser. 

It is earnestly hoped that the rose-forcing 
tradesmen who read these words will mend 
their practices to equal the best reported by 
their fellow tradesmen. This means the 
drying off of the roses, their defoliation 
either by hand or by hard pruning, the 
digging of them with care, their storage the 
same as outdoor-grown stock, their protec- 
tion, and the frank admission that they are 
greenhouse discards rather than outdoor- 
grown stock. 

The second item of good that can occur 
is the increase in the price. The care above 
suggested will cost more money. 

One grower above reported frankly burns 
his discards because he considers the plants 
to be junk. They are junk, but they can be 
reclaimed to a certain extent by the treat- 
ment which has been proposed and put into 
effect by many of these growers who are 
conscientious. That treatment costs more, 
and the product is worth more. The indi- 
vidual sie — can therefore be higher, 
as it ought to be. 

In conclusion Dr. McFarland says the only 
protection of the purchaser who knows little 
or nothing of the sources of the plants he 
buys, is development of better practices by 
those who dispose of discarded greenhouse 
rose plants. 


GRAPE VINES, BLACKBERRIES, 
SHADE TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWER- 
ING TREES, PEACH, PLUM, 
RASPBERRIES 
Write for Price List. 
WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
Mrs. E. M. BREWSTER & SONS 
Perry, Ohio Phone No. 20 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be 
regularly on your desk. A business aid. 
Bristling with exclusive trade news. Ab- 
solutely independent. Chief exponent of 

the American Nursery Trade. 














Highway Planting Requirements 
(Continued from Page 181) 
widening of a cut, or the lowering of a verti- 
cal curve will accomplish the same result. 
In these days of modern excavating and 
transperatation equipment, a haul of a few 


hundred feet more or less makes very little’ 


difference in the price of the work. 


Beautiful Trees Sacrificed 

“How many beautiful, hardy, iiving trees 
have becn sacrificed because our standards 
call for the center line of a ditch to be an 
exact number of feet frcm the center of the 
road, even though it was a simple matter to 
eliminate this ditch at these particular 
points and provide other means for drainage 
if necessary. There should be nothing to 
prevent our providing a waterway on the 
opposite side of a tree even though it may 
require the purchase of additional right-of- 
way. In many cases we can save a tree by 
placing a short pipe in such a way as not 
to disturb the roots and thus provide the 
necessary drainage facilities without having 
a detrimental effect on the roadway. We 
do not mean to infer that trees dangerous to 
traffic should be left standing but merely 
wish to call attention to the need for the 
preservation of such of nature’s works as 
are consistent with safety. 

“How many well-kept and attractive door- 
yards in front of residences have been ruined 
by grading operations. In a great many 
cases these are located at the tops of knolls 
and according to standards a ditch must be 
constructed, little consideration being given 
to what often represents the work of a life- 
time. There very often is no reason why a 
ditch cannot be omitted entirely. If neces- 
sary a pipe or even a short section of curb 
and gutter should be provided to take care 
cf drainage conditions rather than construct 
an unsightly and perhaps dangerous water- 
way. Special attention should be paid to 
the backslopes. Deviate from standards. 
Provide comparatively flat slopes that can 


SEEDLINGS 


CLEAN COAST GROWN 


Carefully graded and packed so they 
will reach you in first class condition. 
Apple, French Crab and Domestic 
Cherry, Mahaleb and Mazzard 

Pear, French, Bartlett, and Winter Nelis 
Plum, Myrobolan 

Maple, Norway 

A very complete line of General Nur- 
sery Stock. Special attention is invited 
to the following: 

Azaleas, Altaclare, Hinodegiri, & Mollis. 

Daphne, Cneorum and Odora 

Cherry, Japan, Upright and Weeping 

Crabs and Thorn in variety. 

Roses, Portland grown, none better. 

Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 1, 2, and 8 year. 

oo Norway. Whips and Branched 
ops. 

Our soil and climate with the thorough 
cultivation given produces a very — 
ior root. system on all our stocks. » 
IT AND BE CONVINCED. 


Portland Wholesale 
Nursery Company 


East Morrison at 23rd St. 
PORTLAND : : : OREGON 














be secded or sodded to present a pleasing 
appearance. 
Crainage for Permanence 


“It must be admitted that in order to take 
care of the surface water, some side drain- 
age is not cnly desirable but necessary. I! 
so, there is no need for constructing di*t.:hes 
so that they are an eyesore and a sourc? 
of danger. In place of a narrow deep exc.- 
vation with steep sides a wide shallow ditch 
with ccmparatively flat inside and outsi.je 
slopes with rounded corners at the top an.! 
bettom could be used to good advantage. 
Some variation should be made so as to 
evercome that effect of the unattractive ma- 
chine-like precision so evident where fixed 
rules are implicitly followed. Such con- 
struction will eliminate a source of danger 
in case an uncontrollable car leaves the 
highway, for the gentle slopes will form no 
serious impediment to cause wreakage. 
Proper seeding will not only facilitate main- 
tenance but also present a gratifying picture 
te the passing motorist. 


“At this point, I cannot help but say a 
word or two about our roadside borrow pits. 
Too often are they left to form a permanent 
unsightly scar upon an otherwise unblem- 
ished landscape. In many cases the exca- 
vation has been removed without giving a 
thought to subsequent appearance. The pits 
have been left in a rough condition with 
low pockets holding water to afford a breed- 
ing place for insects and catch-all for rub- 
bish from nearby residents. As in the case 
of ditches, the sides of these borrow pits 
can with very little additional labor, be 
shaped to comparatively easy slopes. Grass 
should be encouraged to grow even if neces- 
sary to cover barren spots with top soil to 
hasten germination.” 


Should 


The author believes that these considera- 
tions should appeal to the Nurserymen of 
the state. They are, of course, properly in- 
terested in the commercial aspects of this 
situation, but I think they are much more 
interested in a program of this nature as 
citizens engaged in a business whose pri- 
mary appeal is more to the asthetic and the 
spiritual than to the commercial. I have 
had frequent occasions to pass between our 
city of Madison and the city of Milwaukee 
and in the course of these drives have 
passed Nursery farms. These, of course, are 
beautiful in themselves even though the 
planting is done in a formal manner as is 
necessary, but who could fail to visualize the 
possibilities of the trees, shrubs and flowers 
growing in long rows along the roadside 
when transplanted in their final environ- 
ment. The author has no practical knowl- 
edge of the details of the Nursery business 
but it must mean endless patience, eternal 
vigilance and an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. It is not conceivable in the author’s 
opinion that a business of this nature, Je- 
signed to promote the beautiful, could be un- 
dertaken by anyone for purely commercial 
reasons. For this reason it is hoped that 
the necessity of the foundation work hereto- 
fore outlined will be appreciated and if such 
ideas meet your approval, extend them your 
support. 


>ppeal to Nurserymen 
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American Fruits Compan 


PRACTICAL BOOKS ON 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., P. O. Box 124, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HORTICULTU NUT GROWIN 


Adventures in Suburban Garden... . .$3.50 Horticulture—Stuckey and Mathews 2.40 
American Fruits—Fraser .......... 4.75 WHortus—Dr. L. H. Bailey........... 10.00 
American Fruit Culturist—J.  T. Houses and Gardens—English Homes 3.75 
Themes 3.50 Special Edition—600 Plates... .25.00 
ee deg alias otto achs , Illustrated Flora—New, Three Vols.13.50 
American Grape Growing and Wine — Injurious Insecte—F. L. Washburn. . 3.00 
Making—George Husmann ......2.59 insect Pests of Farm, Orchard and 
American Grape Growing—Hedrick 3.00 Garden—Sanderson and Peairs 4.59 
America’s Greatest Garden—Wilson 3.00 insect and Insecticides—Weed.... 1.75 
American Horticultural Manual.... 1.50 insecticides and Fungicides....... 3.00 
American Plants for American Gar- lrises—F. F. Rockwell............ 1.00 
dens—Roberts & Rehmann..... 2.00 Landscape Art—Past and Present 2v.U 
Annuals & Biennials—Ortloff....... 2.50 Landscape Architecture, Art of— 
Annuals of Flowerland............. 1.50 So colt ARR i deena a 3.50 
Aristocrats of the Garden—Wilson.. 5.00 Landscape Architecture, Formal De- 
Art Out-of-Doors—Van Rensselaer.. 2.50 thes ik pdwiedhbe dt nxobwalvs 3.50 
Azaleas, Camellias—Hume.......... 1.50 Landscape Design—Hubbard....... 6.00 
Botany (General) Textbook........ 3.00 Landscape Gardening—Cridland ... 2.50 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants.. 2.00 Landscape Gardening — Downing’s 
Bulbs, Book of—Rockwell.......... 3.00 Famous Work—10th Edition — 
Bulbs, Spring Flowering—Thayer... 1.25 Revised by Waugh............... 6.00 
Bush Fruit Production—Van Meter. 125 Landscape Gardening—Kemp — Re- 
Bush Fruite—By F. W. Card....... 2.50 vised by F. A. Waugh......... 2.00 
Cherry and Its Culture............. 1.25 Landscape Gardening—Maynard.... 2.50 
Citrus Fruite—J. E. Colt........... 3.00 Landscape Gardening—O. C. Simonds 2.50 
Commercial Apple Industry of N.A.. 3.00 Landscape Gardening—Waugh..... 2.00 
Continuous Blooms for Gardens.... 3.50 Lands:pg. Home Grounds—Ramsey. 2.00 
Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits— Landscpg. Small Home—Olver...... 2.00 
By U. P. Hedrick............. 6.00 Lawn, The—L. S. Dickinson........ 1.25 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey. 25.00 | awns—F. F. Rockwell............ 1.00 
Dahlias—F. F. Rockwell............ 1.00 Lilac: A Monograph + ee Lt ee 25.00 
Design, Small ee Sane 3.00 Lilac Culture—Wister.............. 1.25 
Evergreens, Cultivated—Bailey ..... 3.00 Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.. 1.25 
Evergreens—F. F. Rockwell........ 1.00 Manual American Grape Growing... 3.0v 
Evergreens, Hardy—Schrepfer ..... 1.25 Manual Cultivated Plante—Bailey. 7.00 
Exploring for Plants—Fairchild..... 5.00 anual Cultivated Tree and Shrubs 
Fertilizers—Edward B. Vorhees..... 2.50 ek ES ee 10.50 
Fertilizers and Crops—Dr. Van Slyke 3.25 Manual of Fruit Diseases.......... 3.00 
Fertilizers, Handbook of........... 1.26 Manual of Fruit Insects........... 3.50 
Fertilizers Greenhouse & Garden... 2.00 Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey. 3.00 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs....... 2.006 Manual of Tree Diseases—Rankin. 3.25 
Flowers and Flowering Plants...... 3.50 Manual of Tree and Shrub Insects 3.50 
Foundation Planting .............. 3.50 Manual Tropical and Sub-tropical 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry............ 2.26 Fruite—Popenoe .............. 4.50 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions..... 2.60 Manual, Vegetable Garden Diseases 5.00 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing—Waugh 1.75 Manual Vegetable Garden Insects. 3.15 
Fumigating Methods .............. 2.00 Manures and Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 2.50 
Garden Cinderellas—Helen M. Fox. 5.00 Modern Nursery—Laurie-Chadwick. 5.00 
Garden Club Manual—Fisher....... 2.00 Modern Propagation Tree Fruits.. 1.50 
Garden, Complete—A. D. Taylor.... 6.00 Native Trees—How to Identify..... 3.00 
Garden Lilies—Isabella Preston.... 1.25 Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 2.50 
Garden Lover—Dr. L. H. Bailey... 1.50 Northern Shrubs—How to Identify. 3.00 
Garden Pools, Large and Smail.... 2.50 Nursery Manual—Dr. L. H. Bailey... 2.50 
Gardening for Pleasure—Henderson 2.00 Nursery, The Small 
Gardening for Profit—Henderson.... 2.00 PN DEE Ca ccccnccevesocs 1.50 
Gardening in the Lower South..... 5.00 Nursery Sales and Management.... 1.50 
Gardens in America, Beautiful...... 5.00 Nut Growing—Robert T. Morris.... 2.50 
Gardens, Little—Planning, Planting 2.25 Ornamental Dwarf Frult Trees..... 1.50 
Gardens, Little—Skinner ......... 1.50 Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 2.00 
Gardens, Old-Time —A. M. Earle... 3.00 Ornamental Trees, Care of......... 1.25 
Gardens, Picturesque—Henderson... 2.50 Patio Gardens—Helen M. Fox..... 6.00 
Gardens—Plans, Illustrations ..... 5.00 Peach Growing—By H. P. Gould... 2.50 
Grape Growers Guide—Chorlton.... 1.75 Pear and its Culture............... 1.50 
Greenhouse Construction—Wright... 2.00 Pecan Growing—Stuckey-Kyle .. 3.00 
Greenhouse Management—Taft.... 2.25 Pecan Recipes, 880 Proved......... 2.00 
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’s Library Opportunities 


ERY PRACTICE 
Prices subject to change. 
Perennials, Book of—A. C. Hottes 


Paper cover $1.00; cloth......... 1.50 
Perennials of Flowerland........... 1.50 
Perennial Gardens—Ortloff......... 1.25 
Plant Autographs, Revelations.... 2.50 


Plant Breeding—By Dr. L. H. Bailey 3.25 
Plant Buyers Index with Supplement.10.00 
Plant Geography—Campbell 4.00 
Pia.it Propagation; Greenhouse and 
Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 2.25 


Plant Physiology—B. M. Duggar... 3.00 
Plant Science, Elements of......... 1.90 
Pomology, Textbook of—Gourley... 2.60 
Practical Plant Propagation—Hottes 2.00 
Practical Tree Repair—Peets...... 2.50 
Principles of Agriculture—Bailey.. 1.90 
Principles of Floriculture.......... 3.25 
Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey 2.50 
Principles of Plant Growth—Robbins 2.25 
Principles of Pruning—Kains...... 2.50 
Productive Orcharding—F. C. Sears 3.00 
Pruning Manual—B. L. H. Bailey.. 2.50 
Roadside Development—Bennett... 5.00 
Rock Garden—Jenkins ............ 3.00 
Rock Garden and Alpine Plants.... 6.00 
Rock Gardening, Simple Guide..... 1.00 
Rock Gardens—Rockwell .......... 1.00 
Rock Garden, American—Hamblin.. 1.25 
Rock Garden Primer—Thornton.... 2.90 
Roof Gardening—Mellon .......... 1.25 
Rose—H. B. Ellwanger............ 1.75 
Rose in America—McFarland...... 3.00 
Rose Garden Primer—E. Holmes... 1.75 
Rose Manual—J. H. Nicolas....... 3.00 
Roses—F. F. Rockwell............. 1.00 
Roses, Modern—J. H. McFarland... 5.00 
Roses and Their Culture—Hubbard. 1.25 
Roses. How to Grow 
By Pyle, McFarland, Stevens..... 2.00 
Seeding and Planting.............. 4.00 
Shrubs, Book of—Hottes........... 3.00 
Shrubs, Hardy—F. A. Waugh...... 1.25 
Shrube—Rockwell ................. 1.00 
Small Fruit Culture—Sears........ 3.00 
Soil Fertility, First Principles..... 1.40 
Soil Fertility, Maintenance of...... 3.00 
Soils—By Charles W. Burkett...... 1.75 
Soille—E. W. Hilgard.............. 5.00 
Soils—Lyon-Buckman ............. 3.26 
Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed...... ot 
Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating 
of Plante—A. Freeman Mason. 5.‘)l) 
Spraying Manual—Cockerham a oe 
Standardized Plant Names........ 6.00 
Strawberry, The—Samuel Fraser.. 1.45 
Successful Fruit Culture—Maynard. 1.75 


Systematic Pomology—Drain....... 2.75 


Systematic Pomology—Hedrick..... 4.00 
Ten Acres Enough—Roberts........ 1.7 
Tree Crops—J. Russell Smith...... 4.00 
Water Gardens—Peter Bisset....... 5.00 
Water Gardens and Goldfish....... 1.50 
Weather Proverbs, Paradoxes..... 1.56 
Wild Flowers, How to Know....... 3.00 


Wild Fruits, How to Know—Peterson 2.00 








Nurseries’ Gift to Government 

To Hon. J. F. Bryant, K. C., Chairman of 
the Saskatchewan Drought Commission, 
Prairie Nurseries, Ltd., Estevan, Sask., Can- 
ada, sent the following letter: 

“Dear Mr. Bryant:—Your address in Es- 
tevan recently, and the press reports of the 
work of the Saskatchewan Commission on 
Forestation, have impressed us with the far 
reaching possibilities for public good of the 
tree planting program you have inaugurated. 
As commercial Nurserymen, we are not 
particularly enthusiastic over that part of 
your program that contemplates the estab- 
lishment of another government free tree 
planting agency. We heartily approve, how- 
ever, of the educational and experimental 
features of your program. We fully realize 
the urgent need for general co-operation in 
combating drought and soil drifting and 
wish to aid in the establishment of the 
drought demonstration area contemplated by 
your Commission. 

To this end, our directors have decided to 
offer the Province of Saskatchewan 100,000 
heavy, three year-old Caragana, free of 
charge. We make this offer because we un- 
derstand that your budget does not permit 
the purchase of the required stock and we 
are certain that delay until government 
stock is large enough to plant, will greatly 
lessen the effectiveness of your reforesta- 
tion program. The time to start your dem- 


onstration program is before the public has 
forgotten the bitter lessons of last summer’s 
drought. This offer is made with the under- 
standing that the Caragana is to be used 
only in the main demonstration area near 
Regina, and that the plantings be made this 
spring. The demonstration plantings will 
provide valuable information for the farmers 
of Alberta and Manitoba, as well as those 
residing in Saskatchewan. 

Wishing you every success in your efforts 
to secure the full cooperation of the public 
in combating drought, we are 

Prairie Nurseries, Limited 
T. A. Torgeson, Managing Director 

In acceptance of this timely and munificent 
gift Mr. Bryant said that the 100,000 cara- 
gana received from the Prairie Nurseries, 
Ltd., together with 50,000 which were avail- 
able from the government forestry station, 
would enable authorities to plant nearly 
forty miles of caragana hedge, as the first 
demonstration plot in tests for combating 
drought and soil drifting. 


A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio, last 
month opened a downtown store. Similar 
action by Nurserymen has been reported in 
numerous cases. It would seem to be a fine 
idea; both as to going out to meet the pub- 
lic rather than waiting for the public to visit 
the Nursery—and standing up against de- 
partment store Nursery departments. 


Bulb Growing in U. S. 


Charles W. Orton, extensive bulb grower 
of Sumner, Wash., reviewed the history of 
the bulb industry in the Pacific Northwest, 
at a Chamber of Commerce luncheon in 
Puyallup recently. He spoke of the earlier 
plantings of 70 years ago, for the purpose of 
raising flowers only; the beginning of bulb 
growing commercially in 1924; the great 
progress made since 1926 when the Federal 
government put a quarantine on foreigh 
bulbs. 

“However, the industry is now threat- 
ened,” says Mr. Orton. “The quarantine to 
keep foreign bulbs out, established in 1926 
by the federal agricultural board and the 
commission, was looked upon with favor by 
the three members of the commission. But 
three years ago the commission was re- 
organized and several new members were 
added who show an attitude of indifference 
toward the continuance of the quarantine. 
In consequence it is impossible to tell what 
may happen and it is a constant fight to 
maintain the quarantine which if lifted will 
be a serious blow to growers all over the 
country.” 

Orton estimates that there are 500 acros 
under cultivation in Puyallup Valley and 
that the valuation of the industry is approxi- 
mately $500,000. According to federal sta- 
tistics, the planting in the state of Washing- 
ton is listed as 55,000,000 bulbs. 
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A Planned Land of Trees, Shrubs and Parks 


Goal of West Texas Chamber’s Five-Year Beautification Campaign—Fine Idea for 
Other Sections—More Nursery Sales 


The West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
has undertaken a five-year beautification 
campaign. The campaign, carefully worked 


out by the central committee on beautifica- 
tion, is the result of many conferences and 
much research. 

The plan is to stimulate planting for 
beautification purposes in West Texas for 
the next five years, each year to be devoted 
especially to certain plants: The first year 
trees and roses will receive major considera- 
tion; second year hedges and vines; third 
year evergreens; fourth year shrubs; fifth 
year, flowers. 

The West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
will not undertake to dictate the exact type 
of each plant to be planted, but will recom- 
mend to the local town committees one or 
two types of each which it knows to be 
adapted to West Texas territory. 

Lee M. Jenney, landscape architect, will 
be in charge of landscaping features as de- 
veloped by the campaign. Each town af- 
filiated with the Chamber will be asked to 
create a local beautification or garden com- 
mittee, the duty of such committee being to 
promote the planting and beautification in 
their own town. Each committee will plan 
its own work and choose its own plants for 
promotion. The commodities or plants 
recommended each year by the West Texas 
Chamber are specialty items and each com- 
mittee in addition to advocating the planting 
of these specialty items can advocate and 
promote others. 

Nothing in this campaign can be con- 
strued to interfere in any way with the busi- 
ness of the local Nurserymen, but on the 
other hand, to stimulate his business. It 
will also be the duty of the local committee, 
in addition to promoting the five-year West 
Texas program, to stimulate and organize 
the planting of the grounds of some public 
building or park, in order to have in each 
town or county an early demonstration of 
the effect of the five-year campaign. 

It is advised that local Nurseryman or flor- 
ist be engaged to superintendent the setting 
and to do any advisable pruning of roots or 
tops. 

This year the Chamber is recommending 
pecan trees. Each community, however, has 
the right to choose its own tree and to ex- 
pand the West Texas beautification plans in 
any way that may be desired. 

Stark Bros. Nureerten ‘peseived the con- 
tract to furnish 45 Norway maple ornament- 
al trees for planting on the Roosevelt School 
grounds, Birdsboro, Pa., because their bid 
was the lowest and best received. The of- 
fer of the Percy Brown Nursery, Gibralter. 
to furnish free for Arbor Day planting, a 
fine lot of shrubbery and trees, was grate- 
fully accepted by the school board. 


New Philadelphias, Red Leaf Barberry, 
Kolwitzia, Spirea A. Waterer, Frobelli, 
Van Houtte, Hyd. Arborescens, Euony- 
mous Seiboldi, and Ibolium Privet, field 
grown, in all sizes of quality stock. 


TE FOR PRI 
R. H. MURPHEYS SONS 
Wholesale Nurserymen URBANA, OHIO 


American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Geanee. Tuberoses, Gladioli, Hardy 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
Send For Free Catalogus. 


31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Mi. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB. CO., INCORPOR- 
ATED—STATEMENT of Ownership and manage- 
ment of “American Nurseryman” published at 
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ager, Ralph T. Olcott; Publisher, American Fruits 
Pub. Co., Rochester. N. Y. Stockholders, Ralph T. 
Olcott, G. R. Olcott, R. T. Olcott, Jr. Sworn to and 
subscribed April 1, 1932, before E. M. Fitzgerald, 
notary public, whose commission expires March 31, 
1933. 




















S. A. Miller 


Samuel Aaron Miller, president and gen- 
eral manager of Milton Nursery Company, 
Milton, Ore., passed away April 5th, after a 
lingering illness of several months, brought 
on largely as a result of a nervous break- 
down. 

“Sam” as he was generally known among 
Nurserymen and his acquaintances through- 
out the east and west, had been identified 
with the Milton Nursery Company ever 
since its inception in 1878, by his father, 
Aaron Miller. Working for his father, later 
becoming a partner with him, finally becom- 
ing president and general manager when the 
partnership had to be changed over into a 





SAM A. MILLER 


corporation in 1908 to better handle the 
rapidly growing business. 

He was born near Healdsburg, Cal., in 
1866, coming to Oregon with his parents, 
where they settled in the Walla Walla Val- 
ley in 1871. No doubt the influence he re- 
ceived under his father’s tutelage in the 
Nursery, as well as his experience in selling 
Nursery stock which he undertook at the 
age of twenty, had a large part to do with 
his selection of the Nursery business as his 
life work. Contact with leading Nurseries 
in the middle west through trade channels, 
as well as meeting many of these Nursery- 
men and their salesmen as they visited the 
Northwest convinced Mr. Miller that his 
company should be a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, The roster 
of this association will disclose the fact that 
the Milton Nursery Company has been a 
member for many years, being represented 
by him at the various annual conventions. 
He was also one of the charter members of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen 
which was founded 29 years ago in Portland, 
Ore., serving as president at several dif- 
ferent times. He has acted on many of the 
important committees of both associations. 

Very few of the activities of the commun- 
ity in which he lived, but what found his 
sympathy and support. He took grea in- 
terest in all civic affairs. As mayor, he 
served his home city of Milton for eleven 
years. He was elected as Representative te 
the State Legislature in 1920 serving there- 
after for four terms or a period of eight 
years. His service in the Legislature ter- 
minated with his refusal to become a candi- 
date for re-election, because his time was 
too largely occupied with his personal af- 
fairs and that of the Nursery. As a mark 
of respect and confidence in his st2rling in- 
tegrity, he acted as clerk of the locai school 
district for approximately thirty-five years. 
He became associated with the Bank of Mil- 
ton when organized in 1893, becoming a di- 
rector later on, as well as serving as vice- 
president for a period of years under a re- 
organization to a National bank in 1908. 

The interest of those with whom he came 
in contact were ever uppermost in his mind. 
The fate of so many banks throughout the 
country the past few years, befell the First 
National Bank of Milton last December 


when it was forced to suspend operations. 
The strained condition of the bank for sev- 
cral months prior to this bore heavily on Mr. 
Miller’s mind, and when the bank <losed, 
this brought a very severe nervous collapse 
from which he never recovered. He seemed 
to be gaining physically yet his nerve energy 
was dissipated and never returned. 

He leaves his wife, stepson, son and daugh- 
ter, his aged mother, a sister, and two 
brothers, George W. and C. Bert, both in the 
Nursery, the latter being known to many in 
the trade. 

His father was of sterling Quaker stock 
who ever sought to incorporate into the 
Nursery which they strived to build through 
the years, the essential qualities of honesty 
and justice. Because of these principles the 
Company has reached a place of high esteem 
throughout all parts of the United States, 
and with this solid foundation the Company 
will carry on, true to the traditions of its 
founders. Sam will be missed by his 
friends. Generous to a fault, and of fine 
spirit and genial nature. 


Charles W. Douglas 

Charles W. Douglas, veteran Nurseryman 
of Lake County, IIl., died recently, at the age 
of 82 years. He entered the Nursery busi- 
ness with his father and two brothers in 
Waukegan, Ill., under the firm name of R. 
Douglas & Sons, all the founders now de- 
ceased. 

A Washington elm, gift of the N. J. Nur- 
serymen’s Association, will be planted on 
the grounds at Washington’s Headquarters, 
Morristown, N. J., by the Home Garden Club, 
commemorating the bicentennial of his 
birth. 





We Will Mail 
TRADE CIRCULARS 
PRINTED MATTER 


“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” LISTS 


Your Mailing Problem Solved 

The. AMERICAN NURSERYMAN mai: 
ing lists are declared to be the most ac 
curate in existence—the result of years 
of compilation and hourly revision to 
keep them up to date. Directory lists 
are necessarily incomplete and out of 
date. They are postage-killers. 
A SUPERIOR DIRECTORY SERVICE 


Send us your Trade Circulars, Price 
Lists, Bulletins, etc., for mailing out to 
our comprehensive lists of Nurserymea 
of U. S. and Canada, in any lots from 
1,000 to 5,000 in certain states or sec- 
tions if desired, at following rates: 





Per M 
tn SRR ep A $4.00 
a6 a8 nen see sedes heae deen 3.50 
. § Saar 75 
EE ii k ng dace se eee hehe Sa 1.00 
Mailing* (single inclosure)........ 2.00 


(Each additional inclosure $1 per M) 
Cash in advance required for postage 
stamps or other material supplied by us 


*Special Mailing Charge—In cases 
where extra labor is required in order to 
conform to special government postal 
laws and regulations (Section 435% P. L. 
& R.) as to sorting, etc—$2.00 per M 
extra. 

Matter may be sent to us folded; Gov- 
ernment stamped envelopes may he 
used; thus eliminating folding and stamp 
ing costs at this end. 

Exclusive, Comprehensive Lists. Time- 
Saving. Your Mailing Problem Solved. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G. CO. 
P. O. Box 124 Rochester. N. Y. 














Ready Reference History of American Nursery Industry 


For Previous Events See the Files of Issues Under the Same 
Management, 1893-1931; Including A. A. N. History from 1875 
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Personal Notes, Con’t: 
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Preserve your files of the “American Nurseryman”. They constitute the historical record of activities of the American Nursery Industry. 


INVALUABLE FOR REFERENCE 
COMPREHENSIVE 


Semi-Monthly 
$2.50 Per Year 
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Grafts are extra strong and sturdy. 
delivered in perfect order. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 













For Immediate Shipment 


Juniperus chinensis albovariegata (\Vhite Leaf Chinese Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch , 
Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis blue (C ‘olumn Chinese Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch ; 
Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis green (C ‘olumn C hinese Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch : , 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti green ( Sarge nt Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch ; 
Juniper chinensis sargenti blue (S argent Junipe r) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch ; 
Juniper communis depressa, \ ase Shaped _ 
Grafts, 8-10 inch 
Juniperus communis depressa aurea (Golden Prostrate Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch ‘ ; ’ ‘ : 
Juniperus communis depressa prostrata 
Grafts, 8- 10 inch 
Juniperus japonica (Japanese Juniper) (Procumbe ns) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch 
Juniperus japonica nana (Hill Japane se Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch 
Juniperus sabina horizontalis ( Be ar H: arbor Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch ‘ 
Juniperus sabina von ehron (Von Ehron Juniper) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch 
Hill’s Silver Juniper 
Grafts, 8-10 inch 
Blue Moon Juniper 
Grafts, 8-10 inch ; 
Juniperus squamata meyeri (Mey er Juniper) 
Grafts, 8- 10 inch 
Juniperus virginiana cannarti (Cannart Redcedar) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch F 
Juniper virginiana elegantissima (Goldtip Redcedar) 
Grafts, 8- 10 inch ‘ : 
Juniperus virginiana glauca (Silv er Redcedar) 
Grafts, 8- 10 inch 
Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis hilli (Hill Dundee Juniper) 
Grafts, 8- 10 inch 
Juniperus virginiana schotti (Schott Redcedar) 
Grafts, 8-10 inch 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY AND VALUE 


Hill’s Evergreen Grafts 


100 
$25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25 of the same variety and size at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. 


We allow 3% discount and box free when cash accompanies order. 





Please ship me Grafts indicated above. 
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D. HILL NURSERY Co. 


Evergreen Specialists - Largest Growers in America 


Box 402 


DUNDEE. FEL. 


SEND FOR THE FOLLOWING 
FREE BOOKS 


The following choice assortment of Junipers are all grafted only on good Juniper understocks. 
Each tree is knocked out of the pot and individually wrapped to be 


Hill’s Trade List. 


Hill’s Descriptive Catalog contain- 
ing 50 pictures in colors. 
edition). 
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